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POETRY. | 


DEATH. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Fear dggth'—to fear the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts dendte 
I am nearing the place, 
The a of night, the press of the storm, 
he post of the foe; : 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear, in a visible form 
Yet the strong man must go: 
For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
he reward of it all. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past, 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears | 
Of pain, darkness. and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage and the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, they thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, | 
And with God be at rest. 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR E, BULWER LYTTON. 


[COMTINUED, } 


THE OATH AND ITS ABSOLUTION 


_ The good bishop Alred had returned tw bis lodg- 
ings in London ( which was in a Benedietine abLey, 
not far from Aldgate), late one evening, from visit- 
ing the king in his rural palace of Havering; and he 
was scated alone in hia cell musing over an Interview 
with Edward, which had evidently much disturbed 
him, when the door was abruptly thrown open, and ; 
pushing aside in haste the monk, who was about form- | 


rb, 


ally to announee him, a man so travel-stained in 


| his own chi d, foldin 


spoke did he recognize Hareld the earl. Even tlfen 
so wild was the earl’s eye, so dark his brow, aud 80 
livid his cheek, that it rather seemed the ghost of she 
man than the man himself. Closing the door on the 
monk, the earl stood a moment Sn the thresholé, with 
a breast heaving with emotions which he sough in 
vain to master; and, as if resi 
sprang forward, clasped the 
hishead on his lap, sobb an aloud. The good 
bishop, who had known all the sons of Godwin from 
their Snfan , and to whom, Harold was as dear as 


soothingly murmured a benediction. 

“No, no,” cried the earl, starting to his feet, aod 
tossing the disheveled hair from his eyes. | Bless me 
not yet!. Hear my tale first and then say what com- 
fort, what refuge thy Church can bestow?’ 

Hurriedly > aa the earl poured forth the dark 
story, already known to the reader—the prison at 
Belrvm, the detention at William’s court, the fears, 


_| the snares, the discourse-by the river side, the oata 


over the relics. This told he contiinued, ‘‘I found my- 
self in the open air, and knew not, till the li 
of the san smote me, what might heve 


into my soul. I was, before, as a corpse which a 


witch raises from the dead, endows with a spirit not 
its own—passive to her hand—life-lke, not living. 
Then, then it was as if a demon had from 1 


bod 
the ‘dae 0. 


jure myself than betray my land!’’. 


The prelate’s face was as pale as Harold’s, and it | 


was some moments before he could reply 
“The Church can loose and unloose—it is the dele- 
ted authority. But speak on, what saidst thou. at 
last to Wiliam?” 


“I know not, remember not—aught save these © 


words, ‘Now, then, give me those for whom I placed 
m in th wer: let me restore Haco to hia fath- 

and, and 
home my way,’ 
answer of this caitiff Norman, with his mg eye 


and venomed smile? ‘Haco thou shalt have, for he ta” 


an orphan, and an uncle’s love is not 8 hot as fo 


burn from ad ; bat Wolnoth, thy mother’s son, 
must stay with me as a hostage for thine own faith, 
Godwin’s hostages I rcleage, but Harold’s hostage } 


lIred 


and uf a mien so di ordered, rushed in, that 


gazed at first as on astranger, and not till the intrader | 


| 


retain; it is but a form, yet these forms are the Bonds 
“I looked at him, and fis eye qnailed. I said 


ing the effort he. 
relate’s knees, bowel 


his hands over the earl’s head, . 


lau at the foul things it had 
father, father! is there not ebsolutien | 
from this oath—an oath I dare not keep? rathea pers.” 


olnoth to his mother’s kiss, and wend” 
And, saints in heaven! what was | 


_ 
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is not in sheco illiamg ans had su l h li 4th i 
e and ca br@her 1y, Sle, Zod Baig, | Porth was in a orthumbri 
‘Over the sedis come “for *th dunt Bolted man, fro 
steed and ride by my side, for I will not leave the | tig; the insurgents had marched upon York; Tostig 
land without thee.” And Wolnoth saggpones ‘Na ad fled in dismay‘ none knew as yet whither. The 
Duke William tells me be hath made treaties’ with: | sors éf A gat had sallied forth from their Mercian 
oe Ber I am_ still to be the hostage; and | fortresses, and were now in the ranks of the North- 
No has’ homes hid Alove TWalligp shad selected Morcar 
as my lord.’ Hot chafed: | (the elder), in the place of Tostig. 
refused entreaty and command, and sufigr e to id these disasters the king’s health f; ; 
mother, bow shall I meet thine eye! So I returned | dark ravings of bode that had escaped his lips in his 
with Haco., The moment I set’ foot on my native | mystic reveries and visions, had spread abroad, ban- 
bee vole to fi | died ‘wittrall patural exaggeration, from lip to lip. The 
cliffs, her voice to speak in the winds countr i tate of : 
he by which was in one 8 0 gloomy and vague appre 
and I sprang ard in scorn, above the fear, of the | But all would go well, now Harold the great earl 
dead men’s bones. Miserable overoraft/of the snarer!: {+—Harold the and the wise; and the 
Had my simple word alone beund me, or that. word.|¢ome back to his native land. _ 
been ratified after slow Sind deliberate thought, by the |. In feeling himself thus necessary tu England—all 
ordinary oaths that appeal to God, far stronger).the') eves, all. hearts all hopes, turned to him, and 
bond upon my soul than the mean surprise, the covert }¢9 him alone—Harold shook the evil 1fémorie 
and mocking fraud. But.as from his soul, a6 lion shakes the dews from his 
e mounted mane. His intellect, that seemed to have burned dim 
me on my ‘ghastly fingers pointed at |and through smoke in scenes unfamiliar to its exercise 
_ me from the welkin; and thep, suddenly, O, my father trose at once equal to the occasion. His words reas- 
who, so sincere in my simple faith, had, thou sured the more despondent. His orders were prompt 
knowest never howed submissive. conscienee decisive. While to and fro went forth his 
to priest and Church—then suddenly, I felt the might | }odes and his riders, he himself leaped on his horse 
of some power,.surer guide than that haughty: com- | and rode fast to Haverin 
_ science which had so in the hour of need betrayed. |. Atl — 
me! Then I recognized that supreme tribunal, that . his and on 
mediator between Heaven and man, to which I might; Thi gat, a rity 3 roug OFS garden. 
bomse with»the ‘dire secret.iof my, sonl, -sud is 8 favorite abode: he had built it 
as I say now, on wy bended knee, O; father—+father: | lite Fy or his; private devotions, allured by its woody 
ob absolve ma itudes, and the gloom of its copious verdure. Here 
| Fhen ‘rose erect and replied, “Did I need su the 
vexed a tnepatient soul he prayed that the 
Go might be stilled: and since then, never more 
hall 


words themselves of th h li lease —‘ : 
nid thee.’ God poe the nightingale was heard in the, shades of Haver- - 


art Hngland’s child! But all school-casuistry is here prs: 
ameanness. Plain is the law that. oaths extorted.|. Threading the woodland, melancholy yet glorious 
those’ fraud and in fear,, the With the tints-of- autumn; Harold reached the low and 
urch hath the right to loose: plainer still the law. humble gate of the timber, edifice, all covered with 
God and of man, that an oath to commit crime ig,,a_.| CTeePers and young ivy; and in a few moments more 

liay sin to keep than tv forfeit. Wherefore,. not he stood in the Eran of the king, , 

absolving thee from the,misdged, of a vow, not, ] say, |, Edward raised himself with pain from the couch ou 

absokving thee from that sin, but pausing yet,toideci which he reclined, beneath a canopy supported by col- 

what ponanen and atonement to fix for its committal, | U™0s, and surmounted by carved symbols of the bell | 

I do, in the name of the Power whose., priest I am, towers of Jerusalem; and his languid face brightened 

forbid thee to-fulfil.the oath; I do release andabsalve | 4t the sight of Harold. Behind the king stood a man — 
thee from all obligation-thereto. And,ifjm thisA ex,,} With a Danish battle-ax in his hand—the captain of 
ceed my duty as a: Romish priest, I do but accomplish | the rhyal house-carles, who, on a sign from the king, 

‘ | a living man. To, these gray shairs, 1 | withdrew. 

, @ the sponsorship, Before this holy crogs, kneel QO | “Thou art come back, Harold,” said Edward then, in | 

my son, with me and peey that a-life of truth and |a feeble voicey and the earl, drawing near, was gricv- — 

virtue atone for the madness of an noth. _., _} ed and shocked at alteration of his face. “Thou | 

| Se by the crucifix knelt the warrigr and the priggt, | art come back, to aid this benumbed hand, from which 

Now Life with strong arme plecked. the rena | he earthly. scepter is about to fall. Hush! for it is 

Harold itself. Already the news of his return 50, and Lrejoice.” Then examining Harold’s featurcs, 

spread through the city, and his chamber sah swarm- ha pale with recent emotions, and now saddened 

with qoyaus welcomes and anxious ASgada. But Y aympathy with the king, he resumed:—‘ Well, man 

the first congratulations over, each had tidings that | of this world, that went forth confiding in thine ow» 

claimed $igjnstant attention, to relate. His absence | strength, and in the faith of: men of the world like 
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thee—well, were my waruinge prophetic; ou. 

contented with th 
“Alas!”. said, Harold motrnfully. wisdom 
‘snares 


is greater than mine,’ O king; dzead:: 
laid for me and our native Jand, ilar, tng a 


promise made by thee to Count Wiliam, thug he 
reign in England, should he be-your 


“Such promise,” he said faltering ‘when knew. 
not the laws of England, nor that: a: reala cotild « note jj 
pass like a house and hyde, by a man’s ‘single «tésta- ; 
ment, might well escape from my thoughts; aever top.| 
bent upon earthly affairs. But oad that 
cousin’s mind is more 
verily in those vague: words oi 

the future dark with fate ts “a wi 
Then Edward's eyes stayin 


into space; and even thet si a ch it awe 
him, relieved Harold of much is het 
rightly conjectured that on » ait 


would press him no, more as td 
emmas of conscience, of. which he 
worshiper of relics was no fitting ju 


the, 


When the king, with a | yanounced 
turn from the world of vision Aprth to, 
Harold his wan, tr ansparent d, an 


“Thou seest the ring on this, finger; At eomes to, mez: 
from above—a merciful token to prepar re. soul for 
death. Perchance, thou, mayest haye that, gnep 
an aged pilgrim stop me on my way, Trom, 
house, and asked mc or, and having. bt 
else on my person to bes drew from, my“ 
ring and gave it to ‘the old men, 


way blessing me.” 
ipontle “charity,” the. 


“I mind me well of th 
earl, the pilgrim bra abroad 


and much talk was, there. of it.” 


The king smiled faintly. “N ow: 
It so chanced this year, th at ak in a 
their way to the Holy Land, 
—and these last_questioned t BA, much. 
one with face venerable and. benign, drow 
and said, | reach beg and, this to, the 
king’s own hand, and, say, this Of.48 
Twelfth. Day he shall be Mey 


to me will I prepare recompense withou gun di. 
already the. deck for the 


halls where the worm and the moth 


never frets.” ‘And who,’ as Kod. nagzed,. mesa; | ine HAS £ 
‘who shall we 8a, , speaketh th pik} To. Haxold’s intense: “relief, Githa, atietebied, forth 
grim answered, ‘He on 2d an of:| as be entered, and baid, ‘Thon hast fail 
God, and my name. is Joh herewith the »me, but, against thy. willl. Grieve nots ¢on 


tion vanished. This i is the. gave.te, the pil 
on the fourteenth n ight from t 
avold, my.time here is 


returned to me. 
_ brief, and I rejoice that ye coming, delivers. ‘me, up, 
from the cares of state to the of soul 


_ for the joyous day. 


Harold, susp ectin wader this 
some wily devin of Bie Norman, wh 
ing Edward (of whose. as, well}. 
aware), might induce his timoroug take. 


steps for the completion of the old promise—Harold,:: 
_ We say, thus sugpecting, in vain endeavored to combat, 
_ the king’s presentiments, but.Ed ward interrppted him 
_ with displeased firmness of look and tome: — 


Ace Nota momént 4id the a lose -in 


tween, wy and: the divine; eather: 
nerye and prepare thyself fer the dire ealamities shat. 
lig, greeding in the: days to come! Be. thine) things, 
temporal AH the,Jand is in rebellion. Aulgf, whemmthy 
coming dismissed, hath just wearied me. with gad tales: 
-bloodshed. and ravage. Go and hear. 
7 bear. the bedes of thy brother | Tostig, who wait wit 

out in‘our halk+go, take ax, and shield, andthe; 
men earth’s;-war,,and do justice and right; and on| 
thy refurn thduiabalt see with what rapture sublime a 
Christian /king.can sopr aloft from his. throne! ; Go!”’ 

audimore softened, than,in thp former: 
‘days he had been with Edwerd’s sincera, if fanatical. 
turning aside ta his face,, 


“Would, royal Edward, thet heart, amidst 
worldly. dares, Were,as pure and serene as thine}; But. 
)what-at least erring mortal may do to: this’ 
realm, and face; the evils: thou forseest in the Far— 
that will and.perchance then, in my 
God’s pagdeniand peace He 
and.went, 
acgvunts. he. Anlaf, (s 

AngloDane, were indeed. wore alarming 
yet heard., Moxear, tlie bold son of Algar; wad 

proclaimed, py the. rebels; Earl. of | Noxthumbria<(t 
Shires of Notsingham, Derby, ‘and ‘Lingoln, had,.ppour 
foythi their hardy Dance populations on, his 
Mercia waé.in arms under his ‘brother: 
ofthe Gyntrian, chiefs Already joined the 
ally f;the butchered Gryffyth.( 

the 

er-bann—sheaves of arrows were splintered, as an- 
the War-EByrd, were from thegn to 
thegr, and 4own to’ town. Fresh’; mtssenBers 
1 despatched to Gurth te collect the, whole foreo. of hig 
| own and,haste by quick. marehés to, London; 
Land, these jaxations made, Harold returned to the 
as hia. ne dare, 

Githa:; was. already. for, lis news, 


gity . which. seemed. ever psbvident for 

hia gbmbre, sniileleas cheek, and gloom. of tisanty; 
pbowed, as if beneash the weight of:some invititledoom, 
the} he had already: bacome linked. indissulubly maith. the 


; | tent?” .. Gi 
“Now our lady be blaased, 
“T have told et said Haco, who was standin 

with, big folded by the fire, the blaze. of (whic 

his hualess:. countenance, with, it 

jlovea-hie captivity, and enjoys the cage, 

} dy hath comfort in my 

‘Not in. thine only,‘ son‘of Sweyn, but in. 

fates for before shy coming I, prayed egainst the do 

blind yearnings of my heart+—prayed i that, 
might not crogs tlic sea with: bis .kinsmen ” WD | 
wl? exclaimed. the earl, astonished, 

Githa wok his. arm, ‘andiled him-te the-farther end 


“Come not thou, with thy -buman_ reasoning,. ‘be- 


‘of the; grople chamber, as if. out of ‘the hearing of 


for, 

hed of his accord gone-to break the first 7 

} disappointment. ‘There,was.in this youth & 
arold;. 


| 
| | HAROLD. | 
| 
| | | 
| | : 
| | | 
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Haco, who turned his face toward the fire, and gazed 


into the fierce blaze with musing unwinking eyes. 

‘“Couldst thou think, Harold, that in thy. journey 
that on the errand of so great fear and hope, I cou d 
tremulous hangi No; da vel sought 
the lore of Hi at ni with 
her by the fount, and the elm, and the tomb; and I 


knew that thou hast gone through dire peril; the 


rison, the war, and the snare; and I know also, that 
is Fylgia hath saved the life of my Wolnoth; for 
had he retarned to his native land, he had retnrned 


but to a bloody grave!” 


“Says Hilda this?” said the earl t 
“So says the Vala, the rune, and 
and such is the doom that now darkens the brow of 
Haco! Seest thou not that the hand of death is in the 
hush ef the smilcless lip; the glance of the unjoyous eye? 
“Nay, it ie but the thought of the captive youth, 
and nurtured in solitary dreams. Thou hast seen 
Hilda?—and Edith, my mother? Edith is—” 
“Well,” said Githa kindly, for she sympathised 
with the love which Godwin would have demned, 
‘though she grieved deeply after thy departure, and 
would sit for hours gazing into space and moaning. 
but even ere Hilda divined thy safe retura, Edi 

knew it, I was beside her at the time; she started 


thinkest thou so?’ said I. And Edith answered, ‘ 


- feel it by the touch of the earth, the breath of the air.’ 


This‘is more than love, Harold. I knew two twins 
who had the same instinct of each other’s comings and 
goings, and were present each to each even when ab- 
sent: Edith is twin to thy soul. Thou goest to her 
now, Harold: thou wilt find there thy sister Thyra. 
The child hath drooped of late, and I besought Hilda 
to revive her, with herb and charm. Thou wilt come 
baek, ere thou departest to aid Tostig thy brother, and 
tell me how Hilda hath — with my child?” 

“I will, my mother. less thee, thou bast not re- 
proached me that my mission failed to falfil my pro- 
mise. Welcome even our kinswoman’s say 
since they comfort thee for the loss of thy darling! 

Then Harold left the room, mounted his steed, and 
rode through the town toward the bridge. He was 
compelled to ride slowly through the streets; and 

an and mechanic rushed from house and from 

stall to hail the Man of the Land and the Times. 

“All is safe now in England, fer Harold is come 
back.” They seemed joyous as the children of the 
mariner,-when, with wet garments he struggles to 
shore through the storm. And kind and leving were 
Harold’s looks and brief words, as he rode with vailed 
bonnet through the swarming streets. 


Txossr who are fond of logical entan ts, and 
can ‘their felicitous unrayelment, will be 

ased at a trait recorded in proof of the acuteness of 
old Mendelsshon be philosopher, as the father of the 
great com vy scalled. In his presence some 
oung sophist pri ounded this paradox: If the say- 
that t is no rule withont an exception be true, 
how fares it with the truth of that maxim itselt? 
Mendelssobn’s way out of the dilemma was that, in 
the case in point, the rule was ite own exception. Jt 
takes some time to sec it when are not accug- 
tomed to dialectics, but the answer is perfect. 


t 


and cried, ‘Harold is in England!’ ‘How? Why best think most of 
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(Prom the Phrenologica) Journal 18¢6.) 

We present a selection from some characteristic — 
sketches ef our leading men written by Elder E. W. 
for the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, | 
terly sketch of President Young, from the same 
source, has been cg published in this city. We, — 
therefore, commence with Heber ©. Kimball. We 
shall give in turn the Lieut. General; the Presiding — 
Bishop; the Church Historian, and the assistant His. | 


HEBER C. KIMBALL. 


| This is the man who has stood so closely connected — 
with Bri Young ont his life. We give © 
him the place in the list, for thus it appears to us 
he so stands as a typeof Mormon character. Next 
to B Yeung and Joseph Smith, he is the most 
marked man that the Mormon Chorch has produced. 
He may not be as popular and beloved as Joseph and — 
Brigham, but he is scarcely less a tharacter. He is a 
non-conformist in his qualities of mind, and is, as it 
were, ever throwing his idiosyncrasies of character 
into the faces of others. He conforms to nothing— 
everything must eonform to him. He is full of eccen- | 
tricity an na Those who understand him 
him, but it is not every one who 
understands Heber Kimball. In almost i, wen. 
he is much better than he seems. Brigham Young 
understands him, and they have walked side by side — 
throughout their life and ministry, and a strong at- 
tachment hus existed between them. Like Brigham 
Young, he is one of the first Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Church. There are only four of them left, — 
namely, Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Orson 
Hyde and Orson Pratt. He was chosen by Brigham 
Yotng as his first counselor in the new First Presi- _ 
oe which filled up the organization of the Church 
and its first quorum, made vacant by the assassina- — 
tion of the brothers Joseph and Hiram Smith. He is 
about ter Young’s own age, both being born, we | 
think, in 1801. He is the man who opened the Eu- 
ropean mission in 1837, and consequently miglit be © 
said tobe the man who held the keys of all Mormon 
missions, as the Mormons would say, in “this last dis- 
pensation.” The keys of the Mormon priesthood, to 
unlock the nations for the missions of the “Latter-day 
Saints,” are given to the Twelve Apostles, and Heber 
C. Kimball was the first man called by Joseph Smith 
to go and unlock the nations. Orson Hyde was called 
to go with Heber, as his associate, and they arrived in 
87 with, we believe, the magnificent sum of 
Ifpence between them, to bedertake that great 
Mormon work in Enrope which has sent at least 4 
to at Preston, England. Heber preaci- 
ed the first sermon in Preston, fa the old Cock Pit, 
and Wilford Woodruff was the last man to preach in 
that place, se famous in Mormon history. On their 
arrival in Preston they were met by George D. Watt, 
who it is said had dreamed of Heber Kimball, and 
knew bim at once, and he directly received the Mor 
mon gospel, and was the first man baptized in Europe, — 
and was by Heber C. Kimball, thus giving | 
the first ts of the foreign missions of the Mormop 
Charch to the man before us. On their arrival at | 


Preston a singular incident occurred, which these 
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missionaries took as an omen of their success. At 
that moment the Temperance Society, which wes 
holding a great day, hung out of the window of the 
Temperance Mall a flag with the inscription “Truth 
is mighty and will prevail!” Whereupon Heber 
Kimball led off with a great shout of “Hosanna! Truth 
is mighty and will prevail.” This.is like the man, full 
of earnestness and enthusiasm. He is the greatest of 
all the Mormon missionaries, and he manifested much 
fervor in building up the English mission of his 
Church. Heber C. Kimball, Wilford Woodruff, and 
George A. Smith, were the men who went to London 
and built up a church in the British capital. Kimball 
was just the man to stand up in the streets of London 
and, send out a great ery of his mission to the whole 
city, and to make his strong non-comformist charac- 
ter felt as he walked through the very streets, and 
this in fact he did. To this day Heber works upon 
everybody, and does a great amount of preaching. It 
is almost a pity for the Mormon cause that he is not 
among the outer nations now. He would probably 
. work upon the people in the British mission that he 
opened with as much force and success now as he 
did in his youth, No Mormon besides Heber can 
. bear so powerful a testimony of the Mormon work, 
excepting Brigham Young, for none else are so thor- 
oughly imbued with it, or so practically familiar with 
its whole history from the beginning. The building 
up of a small church in London was found to be a lop 

and a hard work, but even then Heber O. Kimball 
prophesied ‘that it would become the great capital of 


should spread to other mations. ‘This has since been 
fulfilled, for the London Conference is the all-powerful 
coniecrence of the British mission of the Mormon 
Church, and has taken the lead in all the operations 
of its work in Europe. Touching his prophesying, 
Heber stands among the greatest of the Mormon pro- 
phets, and we are informed that he has made some 
very rewarkable prophecics. Such for instance as in 
the early history of Utah, when he told the lhalf- 
clothed congregation, who were destitute of nearly 
ewcrything, that, right away, they were going to have 
an abundance of clothing and all those things’ which 
they most needed, which were wagons, iron, harness, 
horses, mules, oxen, and, in fact trains of mercMandise. 
Heber, soon afterward, was the first man to déclare 
his unbelief in his own words, and to express an opin- 
lon tantamount to the fact that he was caught that 
time. But directly upon this came the discovery of 
gold in California, and that great rush of gold-finders. 
across the continent, laden down with everything 
which the Mormons most needed, and by the time 
they reched Great Salt Lake City, the gold-finders 
were glad to be relicved of a large part of their trains | 
and freight, even as agift, or leave them and their 
animals to perish by the wayside; and thus Heber’s 
prophecy was saved. He might not often besolucky. | 
it fulfilment of his prophecies as in this fortunate case; 
but we understand that it is Heber’s doctrine, that a 
man is lucky in prophesying if he hits.the mark ex- 
actly once out of ten times. There is more philosoph 
in this view than sume would imagine It is a skill. 
ful rifleman who can every time hit the smallest speck 
on the beard, and there are many predictions fulfilled 
iu the spirit of the matter which do not agrce exactly 


‘ror, ran off, shouting for the watch to exorcise the 
demoniacal procession. 


cover the trick, mee easy 


as Joseph Smith did to the Mormon"Church, as the 
prophet of a dispensation, His is.a face of strongly — 
marked character and peculiarities, and much force 
of individualism. He a a large head, abundant | 
Causality, the organ of Comparison so prominent that » 
it makes up much of his originality and eccentricity | 
in discourse, plenty «f the perceptive faculties, large 
Cautiousness, Firmness, and Veneration, Benevolence | 
not deficient, ongs he is careful, and his private | 
affairs, as well as his organization of brain, show that | 
he has much executive ability. He is six feet or | 
more in stature, powerfully built, of the motive tem- ' 
perament, with much iron in his frameand in histhar- | 
acter, and he is, in every sense, a pillar in the Mor- | 
At one time a quartette of friends dined: yore mat 
gether, of whom Edmund Kean and Ellison, we ; 
were two. After dinner one dark winter's evening, al 
hackney coach was called, and four. friends, eagh se- | 
cretly carrying a small bag under his arm, entered 
the vehicle, which was driven to a street off the strand 
which was not very illuminated. Whea it 
had reached a gloomy spot where the gs lamps were 
widest apart, the driver was told to halt and open the! 
deor, and from the steps descended a gentleman attired! | 
in full mourning costume, cloak and hat baad; then: 
another similarly caparisoncd, and another, ahd an- 


‘other; but these were not all! The flow of tudrn 


continued without interruption, till the ling seemed) 
likely to “stretch to the crack of doom.” The m 

fled driver, who stood at the dvor, holding his arm to: 
assist the strange company as they alighted, bore it 
for awhile, but overpowered at last with fear and hor- 


This was a bit of Edmund Kean’s wild fun. He 

had furnished his companions with their funeral g 

in the bag ‘The cloaks, etc., were assumed. 
och 


drove aleng, aud the opposite door of the cgach 
quictly opened and the steps let down from thé of 
side. ‘To. slip unperceived round the back of” 
coach, aud pass nimbly through again pon 

coachman, who was of the true jarvey type, ce d dis. 
for such old stg 
melted into air, 


ad not “ 
thin air,” before the roused Dogberry could be. dr 
ged from the watchbox and brought to the scene of 
action, must be left to the reader’s imagination. 


and whether théy 


SLURS ON WOMAN. | 
At a recent diuuef in this city, (N. Y.,) at whieh ni 
ladies were present, a man responding to the toast 
“Women,” dwelt almost solely on the frailty'of 
sex, Claiming that the best among them were'little 


better than the worst, the chief 


surroundings. 
At the conelusivn of the gentleman” 


ication of his re- 


ent rose to his feet and said: 
“T trust the gentleman, in the 
marks, refers to his own mother 


with a man’s wording. Heber C. Kimball stands not 


> 


ad ‘sisters, ‘and not 


| 
| 


to ours.” The slanderer was over 
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WOMAN AND PLURAL MARBIAGE. 
BEQUEL TO “MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE.” 


A letter, writteb, apparently, by some fair cor- 
respondent, and signed Anonymous has been handed 
to‘us. We extract the following portion respecting 
our article “Marrying and giving in marriage,” in 
No. 37. The writer says:— 


“I beg to differ from that really ably written article, which 


aaemis to exclude the possibility of awoman’s capacity develop. 

jog in equal ratio with that of her husband. Not the develop- 
- ment ofa capacity to desire more than one husband do I con- 

tend for; but the capacity to fully ‘supply’ and ‘occupy’ the 
‘heart and brain’ of tle wan ehe already has.’ 


We thank the writer for the opportunity presented 
: to do juiatic: to 8» important a subject. Our corres- 
. pondent is both right and wrong in judging us on 
a subject Of woman’s capacity. We 0 not disbe- 
eve in y of a woman’s capacity “develo 
ing fn equal ratio with that of her husband.” On the 
we are ardent. advocates of the doctrine 
| at her capacity fur intelligence or love will increase 
in pe great & proportion as that of any man. Where 
F. We ditfer with our correspondent is as to the peeuliar 
| character of the matrimonial love a ining to men 
| @nd Women’s natures. 
| this respect are different in their tendencies; and, that 
upon this very differcnce, turns the whole question of 
propriety of plural marriage. Women are endow- 
ed with monogamic tendencies and men with poly- 
|,,g@amic ones. In man’s bosom there exists (to be de- 
eloped sooner or later), a tendency to seek more 
|. one ‘object for his matrimonial love. Love with 
| Bim is ati open fire spreading abroad its warmth—a 
] dove which finds its capacity and even its ttenstty in- 
| Greased, instead of being diminished, the greater 
| the umber of on it legiti- 
| Ma rests. lis is not the case with woman. All 
| af her 


| 


ature lead her to converge her wifel 

, upon ang being. Her love is as valuable 
as man’s; it is simply different in its dispo- 

“It has no pleasure in diffusion. Where man’s 
love finds increase and strength, woman’s finds weak- 
ness and deterioration. This is not because woman’s 
love is less exalted or less important than man’s, but 
simply opeaesanen and women are composed of dif- 
fereat elements of nature and cannot but manifest 
thameelves in « different way. There is no reason 


ent 


kan alg woman can love but one man, any more 
than: is why the diainond is not a pearl; or wh 
one end of a magnet turns always to the north while 
| Other eud is always on gear by it. Theonly an- 
Wer they are uncreated and eternal qualities of 
fature, which never could be different to what they 


are; and:must manifest.themselves just as they do to 
bein harmoriy with themeelves. upd 

_ _ Such,axe our views respecting womau’s capacity. 
| Let w turn to the question of woman’s ab 


We assert that the two sexes in. 


why man should be adaptd to love more than one | 


ity to: 


“fill and occupy” her husband ‘‘in heart and brain”’ so 
that he can need no more. On this subject we believe 
that if a man’s nature was of a character to be filled, 
absorbed, and entirely taken up for ever by any one 
love, it would be by that of a pure woman. But it is 
not so capable. No love can absorb him for ever. It 
may occupy all there is of him to day, but he must, 
sooner or Tater, develop and display new room for 
love—not displacing the old love, but stretching be- 
yond it. And here comes in a most remarkable fact 
concerning love. It is this very one wife love which 
draws out and creates the ability to love the second. Just 
as the first child operates on the yet unmotherly na- 
ture, and prepares it to love another one. Thousands 
of women— sing only their first-born—have de- 
clared that they never coduld love ‘another child as 
they did that one; and yet the second has come and 
found, not only abundance of love: for itself, but a 
motherly nature for the one that preceded it. 

The mother is true to herself when she declares that — 
she can love no other child. All other love is latent | 
‘within her. To her it does not exist; and did not 
her nature enlarge she never could love another. The 
love she then possesses really is not enough for a 
second child. But to her surprise a “new fount of | 
love is brought to light within her. Thus without in- | 
jury to the first the second claimant has all it needs. | 
ubtless, there is a vast difference between a — 
mother’s love, and that which a husband feels for his | 
wife. And, indeed, the sources which give each birth | 
are totally distinct. But on this question respecting — 


the power of each to increase beyond all supply these 


two loves are precisely similar. We know well | 
enough, that a woman’s love for ber husband and affin- | 
ity with him, far s ses in intensity the tie which | 
turns the child’s heart towards its mother—great aud — 
eternal as that is; and yet upon this point of power to | 
take up more loves than one, the husband’s and tlie | 
mother’s hearts are just the same. | 


Can child (grow he up ever so lovivgly; be he — 
ever so brilliant) can he so “occupy” the motherly 
heart and the motherly brain, that she can love and — 
desire no othe? child. Let him progress ever so rapid- 
ly, in her love; can he keep pace with the capacity of | 
a mather’s power for loving offspring? The true, tev- 
der end devoted son can only fill so much of a moth- 
er’s nature as he can impress. Let him “occupy” 
ever so much of her affections, she must, sooner or 
later, outgrow him; and yet—mark it—he may in- 
crease in her este¢m and love eternally. So with a— 
wife’s love. She may increase forever in her husbana’s 
leve, welding herself more and more into his nature. 
Taking a firmer and yet firmer hold upon his being, © 
till his joys are her joys, and she a part of lis soul for- — 
ever. t, ah! this never touches the question 
whether he can love beyond her, any more than tlie 
fact that 4 glorious son may become his mother’s 
worship—source of her boundless admiration and /or 
ever gain upon her heart but never be able to fill her 
motherly nature so that she cannot love beyond him: 
it is his very excellence in her eyes; it is her very af 
fection for him that paves the way, moulds the wotl- 
er’s heart and opens it to receive the love of another 
besides himself. So'with a wife the more she gaivs; 
the more she ‘‘fills;” the mure she “oceupies;” the 
more in “heart and brain” she becomes man’s equal— 
provided he be a growing man and the natural effects 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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of her love be unrestrained—the more: she will fit him 
to love beyond herself; the more she shall nurture 
and mature a preparation for plural love within h 
soul and that simply because plural love is alw 
latent within him, and all proper action on bis. bei 
can but develop him and bring it out. ! def 
It may be asked, why will not the same-process d 
velop plural love in woman? The answer, of cura 
is, because it is not there-to be brought out; and it 
cannot be cultivated into woman anymore than 
can cultivate the light of the diamond into the heart 
of a golden nugget. You can bring the golden po 
out of gold, the sparkling ray: from the precio 
stone; but you cannot polish either mto an exchan 
of qualities. You would destroy hoth in an attempt 
to make them similar. So with.plurality of he won 
e 


nial loves: Could you induce it.in the wife, she w 
cease to be woman. Could you annihilate it from 
husband, he would cease to be man. : 
We do not believe in saying to women, that be- 
cause plural marriage is true, therefore, gracious or 
ungracious to their natures, it is for them to accept. 
There is no such proposition in our faith’ on that sup- 
ject. If plural marriage is true, it is, simply, beca 
itis in harmony with our being, and not becanse of 
any arbitrary command of God. If women do not per- 
ceive that harmony it is simply because they haye 
not grown up to it. They do not require commands 
on the subject, they require time and culture. Wo 
one thinks of damning his neighbor because he or she 
does not believe in the divinity of marriage life: The 
arguments in favor of marriage lie in every man and 
woman’s breast; and all discover them when they 
come to them. So with plural marriage, if it doesnot 
stand upon a similar evidenee found in every devel- 
oped man and woman’s bosom, it will perish and pass 
away; and the quicker the better. If it does so d 
it will endure; use it will be demanded € 


highest and best instincts of mankind, and it will exist. | 


on no other principle. Paste 
We will here |.azard a statement regarding plural 
marriage which, in the opinion of some, will condemn 
it at once; and that is this:—If plural marriage is not 
calculated to make women happier than they would be _ 
out of it, then it is a false system; and will crumble of 
itself. Nothing that is against the fullest happiness 
of men and women can stand forever. The myriads 
of intelligences filling the universe, in their onward 
march to life, liberty, and joy, will consign to oblivion 
all doctrines, all usages, not in harmony with true 
luman nature, Nothing stands eternally but that’ 
which universal intelligences in their unfolded con- 
dition desire to have stand. For Ged is in humanity . 
speaking His own will. And upon this point. plural 
marriage will stand or fall. But the .question will 
not be tried by the gress or undeveloped of our race 
but by the refined and advanced. Ohildren, in years, 
cannot judge whether marriage life is an ordinance of 
Nature; notwithstanding, a preparation for marriage 


exists in every child, even in its mother’s lap, Nature | 


has not yet spoken within them. So manhood’s. 
children, cannot judge of the affinity of their nature 
with the highest form of plural marriage, although a 
preparation for it is latent within them. As yetit has 
uttered no voice. Virtually to them it does not exist 
But it must be aroused ere they will reach perfection 


| of kisses.) ‘I hope you will like him.” 


more women—that plural marriage ‘‘is true because it 
is true.” They must discover its harmony with them- 
selves before it will. be true to them. It not 
matter to a woman how many Deities, Throties, and 
Powers, visible or invisible, are said to have declared 
such a doctrine true; she may submit externally; but 
she will disbelieve the statement in her heart, until 
she senses its agi 
implanted ‘within her by God. | 


harmony 


of plural marriage with woman’s’ natitire 
conaists. 


FOUL PLAY. | 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 
(cONTINVED} 


CHAPTER I. 


- They gave a long time to pure joy before either of them cared, 

put questions or compare notes, But‘at last he asked her,. 

‘‘Who was on the island ' besides her?” 

“Oh, said she, “only my —o angel, - Poor Mr: Welch) 

died the first week we were here.” i : 
kissed it tenderly,” 


He parted the hair on her brow and 
who is your guardian angel?” 
“Why, you are now papa: and well you haveproved| 
it. To think of your be ng the one to come at yourage!”’ = 
“Well,.never mind me. Who has taken euch care of 
child ’—this the sick girl they frightened me about!” ~— 
“Indeed, papa, I was a dying girl. My very hand was 
Look at it now ; brown as a berry, but-so plamp ; ye a ow 
that to him: and, papa, I can walk twenty miles fa- 
take you up in my 
w 


tigue : and so strong H I could 
u 
Ab!-I am a bappy old man this aay] 


you, I know. t Iam content to eat you.” (A sho 


“My own Helen. 
What is bis pm will 
‘Hazel e is a clergyman. ,1 hope you 

fdr he 4 than he 


saved my life more than once: 


nying!’ Ah! how can lever repay him?’ 
‘Well, I shall be glad to see this paragon, and 

the hand. You may imagine what I feel to auy one that isk 

to An old gentleman? About my age?®& 
“Homl’ 


‘‘Ifhe had been old I should not be heré; for he hasidaad 
fight for me against cruel men with ‘knives: . and. work’ like 
horse. Hé built mea haf, and made me this eave, and: 
killed himself in my service. Poor Mr. Hazel!” — 
“Dearest papa, I never asked bim that: but I think he is 
four or five yéars older than me, and a hundred better 
than f shall ever be, I am afraid. What is the matter darling?’ 
‘Nothing, child, | | 
“Don’t tell me. Can’t I read your dear face ?” in 
“Come, let me read yours. Look me ia the face, sow: full.” 
He took her by the shoulders, firmly, but not. the least 
roughly, and looked straight into ber hazel eyes. She blushed 
at this ordeal, blushed scarlet; but her eyes, pure as Heaven, 
faced his fairly, though with a puzzled look. r | 
He concluded this paternal inépection by kissing ber on the 
brow, “I was an old fool,” be muttered. 
“What do you say, dear papa?” 
“Nothing, nothing. Kiss me again. Well, love; you had 
better find this guardian angel of yours, that I may 4ake him 
the hand and give him a futher’s blessing, and make’bin 


“PH call bim, 


of being. Still it is useless tq tell men—and much 


papa. Where can’he bewgone; I wonder.” 


She ran out to the terrace and called, 


ent with the wishes and instinets - 


. In our next we will endeavor to show wherein this : 


retnrn by carrying him home to England slong with my 


| 


| 


| | | 
| | 
| 
t 
| 
f | 
| 
| 
a 
S 
| 
| 4 
| | 
: | has been pore bus, so délicate, so patient; for 5 him 
| very iff at first; and you willfind wy character as.maok im- 
/ | proved a’ my health: and all owing to Mr. Hazel... i:He is a 
| clergyman: and, oh, so good, so humble, so clever, 4a:salf-de; : 
f | 
| | ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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“Mr. Hazel! Mr. Hazel! I don’t see him; but he can’t be far 


“off. Mr. Hazel!” 
Then she came back and made her father sit down: and she | 


sat at his knee, beaming with delight. 7 
“Ah, pepe,” said she, “it was you who loved me best in Eng- 
. It was you that came to look for me?’’ 

“No,” said he, ‘there are others there that. love you as well 
in their way. Poor Wardlaw! on his sick Bed for you, cut 
down like a flower the moment he heard you were lost in the 
ine. Ab, and I have broken faith.’ 

“That is a story,” said Helen; “you couldn’t.” 


“For a moment, I mean; 1 promised the dear old man—-he 


furnished the ship, the men, and the money, to find you. ~ He 
says you are as much his daughter as mine.”’ 


| 


danghill! This is a woman’s greatestloss onearth. And Helen 
sank, and sobbed under it. 

General Rolleston, whose own heart was fortified, toek a 
shallow view of the situation; and, moreover, Helen's face was 
hidden on his bosom; and what he saw was Hazel’s manly and 
countenance pale, and dragged with agony and 

ame. 

“Come, come,” he said, gently, “don’t cry about it; it is not 

our fault: and don’t be too hard on the man; you told me he 
saved your life.” 

“Would he bad not,’’ said the sobbing girl, 

“There, Seaton,” said the General. ‘‘Now you see the con- 
sequences of deceit: it wipes out the deepest obligations,’’ He 
resumed, in a different tone, ‘‘But not with me. This is a wo- 


“Well, but what did you promise him?” said Helen, blushing { man: but I am aman, and know how a bad man could have 


and interrupting hastily, for she eould not bear the turn mat- 


ters were : 

“Oh, only togive you 
better late than never,””’ She knelt before him and put out 
her forehead instead of her lips. ‘‘There,’’ said the eral, 


— kiss is from Arthur Wardlaw, your intended. Why, who * 


deuce is this?’’ 
A young man was standing wonderstruck at the entrance, 
and beard the General’s last words; they went through 
him like a knife. General Rolleston stared at him. 


dear father, and he wants to thank 
“I don’t understand this,” said the General. I oo you 
told me there was no body on the island but you your 


ag angel. Did you count this poor fellow for nobody? f 


Ys did you a good turn once.” 
“Oh, papal’’ said Helen, “Why this is my 
angel. Thisis Mr. Hazel.” 
The General looked from one to the other In amazement, 
then he said to Helen, ‘‘This your Mr. Hazel!’’ 
‘Yes, papa.” 
“Why, you don’t mean to tell me you don’t know this man?”’ 
“Know him, papa! why, of course I know Mr. Havel; know 
him and revere him, 1 be all the world, except you.” 
The General lost patience. “Are you out of your senses?” 
said he; ‘‘this man here is no Hazel. Why, this is James Sea- 


ten—our gardener—a ticket-of-leave man:’ 


CHAPTER 

At this fearful insult Helen drew back from her father with a 
cry of dismay, and then moved towards Hazel with her hands 
extended, as: if to guard him from another blew, and at the 
game time deprecate his resentment. But then she saw his de- 
one attitude; and she stood confounded, looking from one to 


other. 
“I knew him in a moment by his beard,’”’ said the General, 


coolly. | 

“Ab” ened Helen, and stood transfixed. She glared at Ha- 
zel and his beard with dilating eyes, and began to tremble. 

Then she crept back to her father and held him tight; but 
she still looked over her shoulder at Hazel with dil eyes 
aud paling cheek. | 
. As for 1, his deportment all this time went far tewards 
——er he leaned aquinet the side of the cave and hung 
his head in silence: and his face was ashy pale. When. Gen- 
eral Rolleston saw his deep distress, and the sudden terror end 
as gee the revelation seemed to create in his daughter’s 

, he felt sorry he bad gone so far, and said, ‘‘Well, well; 

it is not for me to judge you harshly; for you have laid me un- 
der a deep obligation: and, after all, 1 can see good reasons 
why you should conceal your name from other people. But 
you ought to have told my daughter the truth.” 

Helen interrupted him; or rather, she seemed unconscious 
he was speaking. She had never for an instant taken her eye 


_ off the culprit: and now she 2 ry to him: 


“Who, and what, are you, sir?”’ 
‘“‘My name is Robert Penfold.’’ 


“Penfold! Seaton!” cried Helen. Alias upon alias!” And 
she turned to her father in despair. Then to Hazel again, “Are 
“bem. 


“Oh, Papa! Papa!” cried Helen, then there is no truth nor 
honesty in all the world,’”’ Aud she turned her back on Rob- 
ert Penfold, and cried and sobbed upon her father’s breast. 

Ob, the am tand anguish of that hour! The pure affec- 
tion and reverence, that would have blest a worthy man, 
wasted on aconvict! heart’s best treasures flung ona 


@ 


the second kiss from Arthur. Come, 


Helen uttered an ejaculation of pleasure, and said, ‘‘This is 


of great surprise. The 


and you made Arthur Wardlaw get him a clerk’s place.” 


‘abused the situation in which I found you two.” 
‘‘Not worse than he has dene,’’ vried Helen 
_ “What.do you tell me, girl!” said General Rolleston, begin. 
‘ning to tremble in his turn. 

“What could he do worse, than steal my esteem and venera- 
tion, and drag my heart’s best fee] in the dirt? Ob, where 
| whe l ever look for a e, instructor, and faithful 
friend, after this? He seemed all truth; and he is all a lie: the 
world is all a lie: would I could leave it this moment.” 

“This is all romantic nonsense,” said General Rolfston be- 
ginning to be angry. ‘You are a little fool, and, in your igno- 
rance and innocence, have no idea how well this young fellow 
has behaved on the whole. [I tell you what;—in spite of this 


and then admonish him afterwards.”’ 


almost violently by the arm. ‘You take him by the hand! A 
monster! How dare you steal into my esteem! How dare you 
be a miracle of goodness, self-denial, learning, and. ri Vir- 
tue that a lady might worship, and thank God for, when all the 
time are a vile, convicted———”’ 

“T’ll thank you not to say that word,” said Hazel, firmly. 

“T’ll call you what you are, if I choose,” said Helen defiant- 
ly. But for all that she did not do it. She said piteously, 
“What offence had I ever given you? What crime had I ever 
committed, that you must make me the victim of this diaboli- 
cal deceit? Oh, sir, what powers of mind you have ‘wasted to 
achieve this victory over a pour unoffending girl! What was 
your motive? What good could come of it to you? He won' 
= ag tome. He is not even penitent. Sullen and obstinate! 

e shall be taken to England, and well punished for it. Papa, 
it is duty.’’ | 

“Helen,” said the General, “you ladies are rather too fond | 
of hitting a man when he isdown. And you speak daggers, a 
the am hy, See and then wish you had bitten your tongue of 
sooner. You are my child, but you are also a British subject; 
and, if you charge me on my duty to take this man to Englaal 
and have him imprisoned, 1 must. But, before you go that 

, you had better hear the whoie story.” ‘ 
“Sir,” said Robert Penfold, quietly, “I will go back to 

prison this minute, if she wishes it.’’ 

dare you interrupt papa,”’ said Helen, haughtily, but | 
with a great sob. ° 

“Come, come,’’ said the General, ‘‘be quiet both of you, and 
let me say my say. (To Robert.) You had better turn your 
head away, for Iam a straight-forward man, and I am going 
to show her that you are nota villain, buta madman. This 
Robert Penfold wrote me a letter, imploring me te find him 
some honest employment, however menial. That looked well: 
and I made him my oe He was a capital gardener; bu! 
one fine day he caught sight of you. Yow are a very lovely 
girl; though you don’t seem to know it; and ne is a madmad; 
and he fell in love with you.”’ Helen uttered an ejaculation 
neral resumed, “He can only /iavé 
seen ge at a distance, or you would recognize him; but (real: 
ly it 1s laughable) he saw you somehow, though you did no 
see him, and——-_ Well, bis insanity hart himself, and did 00! 
burt you. You remember how he suspected brrglars, 00 
watched night after night under your window. That was ou! 
of love for you. His insanity took the form of fidelity av! 
humble devotion. Le got a wound for his pains, poor fellow | 


“Arthur Wardlaw!” cried Seaton. ‘Was it to him [ owe! 
it?” and he groaned aloud. 

Said Helen, “He hates poor Arthur, his benefactor.” The 
to Penfold, ‘If you are ‘hat James Seaten, you received a le 
ter from me,” 

“} did,” said Penfold; and putting his hand in bis bose! 
he drew out a letter and showed it to her. 


one fault, I should like to shake him by the hand. [ will, too: | 
‘You shall not. You shall not,’’ cried Helen, seizin him | 
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“Let me see it,” said Helen. 

“Oh no! don’t take this from me, too,”’ said he, piteously. 

General Rolleston continued. ‘The day you sailed he dis- 
appeared; aud [ am afraid not without some wild ides of being 
in the same ship with you, Thia was very reprehensible. Do 
you hear, young man? But what is the consequence? you get 
shipwrecked together, and the young madman takes such care 
of you that I find you well end hearty, and calling him your 
guardian angel. And, another thing to his credit, he has set 
his wits to work to restore you to the world., These ducks, one 
of which brings me here. Of course it was he who contrived 
that, not you. 
the face; this young lady is not of your sphere, to 
in the next place, she is engaged to Mr. Arthur War 
I am come out in his steamboat to take her to bim. And as 
for you, Helen, take my advice, think what most convicts are 
compared to this one. Shut your eyes entirely to his folly, as 


; and, 


I shall; and let you and me think only of his good deeds, and 


so make him all the return we can. You. and I will goon 
board the steamboat directly; and, when we are there, we can 
tell Moreland there is somebody else on the island. He then 
turned to Penfold, and said, ‘‘My daughter and I will keep in 
the after-part of the vessel, and anybody that likes can leave 
the ship at Valparaiso. Helen, I know it is wrong; but what 
can I do?—I am so happy. You are alive and well: how can 
I punish or afflict a haman creature to-day? and, above all, 
how canI crush this unhappy young man, without whom [ 
should never have seen you again in this world? My daughter! 
my dear lost cbild!’’ and he held her at arm’s] and g 

at ber, and then drew her to his bosom, and for him Robert 
Penfold ceased to exist. except as a man ‘that had saved his 
daughter. 

‘Papa,’’ said Helen, after a long pause, “just make him tell 
why he could not trust tome. Why, he passed bimself off to 
me for a clergyman.” 

“Tam a clergyman,” sald Robert Penfold. 

“Ob!” said Helen, shocked to find him so hardened, as she 
thought. She lifted her hands to heaven, and the tears stream- 
ed from her eyes. ‘‘Well, sir,’”? said she, faintly, ‘I see I can- 

‘not reach your conscience.. 
have done with you forever! Why, in all these months that 
we bave been alone, and that you have shown me the nature [ 
don’t say of an honest man, but of an angel—yes, papa, of an 
angel—why could you not show me one humble virtue, sia- 
cerity? It belongs toaman. Why could you not say, have 
committed one crime in my life, but repented forever; judge 
yy this confession, and by what you have seen of me, whether 
I shall ever commit another. Take me as I am, and esteem me 
as a penitent and more worthy man; but I will not deceive 
you and pass for a paragon.’ Why conld you net say as much 
as this to me? If you loved me, why deceive me so eruelly?’’ 

These words, uttered no longer harshly, but in a mournful, 
faint, despairing voice, produced an effect the speaker little 
expected. Robert Penfold made two attempts to speak, but, 
though he dpened his mouth, and his lips quivered, he could 
eet no word out. He began to choke with emotion; and, 
though be shed no tears, the convulsion, that goes with weep- 
ing in weaker natures, overpowered him in a way that was 
almost terrible. 

‘‘Confound it?’ said General Rolleston; ‘this is monstrous of 
you, Helen; itis barbarous. You are not JiRe your poor 
mother.” 

She was pale and trembling, and the tears flowing; but she 
showed her native obstinacy. She said, hoarsely, ‘Papa, you 
are blind. He west answer me. He kaows he mastl’’ 

“I must,’’ said Robert Penfold, gasping still. Then he 
manned himself by a mighty effort, and repeated with dignity 
will.” 

There was a pause while the young man still struggled for 
composure and self-command. 

“Was I not often on the point of ons | you my sad story? 
Then is it fair to say that I shonld never have told it you! But 
oh! Miss Rolleston, you don’t know what agony it'may be to 
an unfortunate man to tell the trath. There are accusations'so 
terrible, so defiling, that, when a man has proved them false, 
they shall stiék to him and soil him. Sach an accusation I la- 
bor under, and a judge and a jury haye branded me. If 
had called me a murderer I would have told you, but that 
such a dirty crime. I feared the prejudices of the world. 
feared to see your face alter to me. Yes, I trembled, and bh 
tated, and asked myself whethera man is bound to repeat a 
foul slander against himself, even when thirteen shallow men 
have said it and made the lie law.” Se 4 

“There.” said Geperal Rolleston, ‘‘I thaught how it would 


Young man, you must learn to look things in’ 


w; and. 


One question more, and then I. 


we, and I decline to hear another word: you needn’t ex- 
cuse yourself for altering your name; I excuse it, and that is 
enough. But the boat is waiting, and we cannot wait to hear 
you justify a felony.” 

I aM NOT A FETON. AM A MARTYR,” 


CHAPTER LI!I. 


| Robert Penfold drew himself up to his full height, and utter- 
ed these words with a sad majesty that was very imposing, But 
General Rolleston, steeled by experience of convicts, their 

lausibility, and their histrionic powers, was 8 ered only 
ora moment. He deigned no reply; but told Helem that Cap- 
tain Moreland was waiting for her, and she had better go on 
board at once. 

She stood like a statue. | te 
Mo, pas, I'll not tarn my back on him till I know whether 


he is a felon or a 
“Fiddle-dee,” said General Rolleston, angrily. ‘Then look- 
ing at his watch; “I give you five minutes to humbug us in— 
you can.” 


| “Misa Rolleston,” said he, “my bistosy can be told in the 
time my prejudiced judge allows me. Jama clergyman, and 
pee tutor at Oxford. One of my pupils wags-+Arthur 
ardlaw, I took an interest in him because my father, Mich- 
ael Penfold, was in Wardlaw’s employ. This Arthur aw 
had a talent for mimicry; he mimicked one of thé college offi- 
cers publicly and offensively, and was about to be expelled, 
and that would have ruined his immediate Brompenity his 
father is just but stern. I fought hard for , my- 
self popular with the authorities, I got him off. He was grate 
| ful or seemed to be. and we became greater friends than éver. 
We confided in each other; he told me he was in debt fa 
and much alarmed lest it should reach his father’s ears, 
lose him the peeves partnership; I told him I was desirous to 
buy a small living near Oxford, which was then yacant; but I 
had only saved £400, the price was £1000; I had no means 
of raising the balance. Then he said, ‘Borrow £2000 of my 
father; give me fourteen hundred of it, and take your own 
time to repay the £600. I shall be my father’s partner ina 
month or ¢wo,’ said he; ‘you can pay us back by instalments,’ 
I thought this very kind of him. I did not want the living for 
myself, but to give my dear father certain comforts, and coun- 
wy air every week; he needed it; he was born in the country. 
ell, I came to London about this business: and a stranger 
called on me,and said he came from Mr, Arthur Wardlaw, w 
was not well enough to come himself. He produced a note of 
hand for £2000, signed John Wardlaw, and made me endorse 
it, and told me where to got it cashed; he would come next 
day for Arthur Wardlaw’s share of the money. Well, I sus- 
pected no ill; would you? I went and got the note discounted, 
and locked the money up: it was not my mony’ the 
part was Arthur Wardlaw’s. And I was arrested ag a forger.”’ 
“Qh?” cried Helen. ra 
“I forgot the clergy 


man: [ was a gentleman, and a man, in- 
sulted, and I knocked the officer down directly. But his m 
midons overpowered me. I was tried at the Central Criminal 
Court on two charges. First, the Crown (as they call the at- 
torney that draws the indictment) charged me with forging the 
note of hand; and then with not forging it, but passing it well 
knowing that somebody else had forged it. Well, Underoliff, 
the Expert,swore / toreaigyn 4 that the forged note was not written 
by me; and the Crown, as they call it, was deféated on that 
Cc but being proven a liar in a court of justice did nat 
abash my accuser; the second charge was pressed with equal 
confidence. The note, you are to understand, was forged: 
that admits of no doubt: and I passed it; the question was 
whether I po it pte | it to be forged. How was that to 
be determined? And here it was tbat my own familiar friend, 

n whom I trusted, destroyed me. Of course, as soon as I was 
put in tama I wrote sent to Arthur Wardlaw. Would 
you believe it? He would notcome tome. He would not 
even write. Then as the time drew near,! feared he was traij- 
tor. I treated him like one. I told my solicitor to. drag him 
into courtas my witness,and make him tell the truth. The clerk 
went down accordingly, and found he kept his door alwa 
lecked; but the clerk eutwitted him, and served him with 
subpcena in his bedroom, before he could crawl under the bed. 
But he baffled us at last; he never appeared in the witness-box; 
and, when my counsel asked the court to imprison him, his 
father swore he could not come; he was dying, and all out of 
sympathy with me. Fine sympathy! (the world’s full of such 
sympatby) that closed the lips, and concealed the truth 
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’ @Xperience. They guessed, like babies, and after m 
too good for me, in their hearts pe m 


the judge why Arthur Wardlaw had defied the court, and ab- 
himself as my witness. Had tho judge listened 


felon. 
: “Op to that moment ‘my life was honorable and worthy. 


,, my patience is exhausted by wrongs and insults. I am ag hon- 


| ..you, have the sense to see my real character. I’ not sail in: 


|| said, haughtily, “We take yon at your word, and leave you, 


‘Tike a slavé offering her master pity, and asking poner ; 
ove,’’ 


_ «> “What does this mean?” he cried, turning pee with anger. 


Helen away 


I en kisses, the first she had ever given him, 


a 


one sytlable of which woald have saved his friend and bene- 
factor from a calamity worse than death. Is the trath n, } 
that to tell it makes a sick man die? Is the truth hell, that 
dying man refuses to speak it? How can a man die better 
P ing the truth? ow can he die worse than withhol , 
it? I believe his sickness and his death were lies like himself. 
For want of one word from Arthur Wardlaw, to explain that I } 
every reason to expect a note of hand from him, the jury } 
condemned me. They were twelve honest, but shallow. mea— 
Invited to go inside another man’s bosom and gness what was { 
there. They gucssed that I knew and understood 4 thing,’| 
our I neither know nor noderstand, by Goa.” 
@ paused a moment, then resumed: | 
“T believe they founded thejr conjecture on my knocking 
down the officer. There was a reason for you! hy foamere 
and their confederates are reptiles, and have no in them. 
Experience proves this. But these twelvé men beg go by: 


on, oondemned me; but recommended me to thercy. “Mercy! | 
hat mercy did I deserve? Either I was innocent; or hanging 


iit; and their doubt took that timid form, ins of acqui 
me. I was amazed at the verdict, and asked leave te tell } 


for éne } 
lnute, he would have seen I was innocent. But mo! I was in 
gland, wiiere the mouth of the accused 4s stopped, if he is 
fool enough to employ counsel. Thejudge stopped my mouth; 
as your father just now tried to stop it; and they brandéd me 


Since that moment I have never wronged s human creature. 
Men pass from virtue to vice, from vice to crime; this is the 


A groan, or rather we might say, a snort of fury, interrupted 


the most blissful moment either of these young creatures had | 


ever known. It came from General Rolleston, now white with 


wrath atid horror. 


“Yon villain!’’ he cried. 
Helen threw herself upon him, and put her hand before his 


mouth 

“Not a word more, or I shall forget that I am your daugb. 
ter. Noone is toblame but I. LIlove him. I made him love 
me. He has been trying hard not to love meso much. But] 
ams woman; and could not deny myself the glory and the joy 
of being loved better than woman was ever loved before, 
And #0 I ant; Iam. Kill me, if you like; insult me, if you will: 
but-not a word against him, or I give him my hand, and we live 


atid dié together on this island. Oh, papa! he has often saved | 


that life you value so; and I have saved his. He is all the 
world to me. Have pity on your child! Have pity on him 
carries my heart inhis bosom!” 

 Bhe flang herself on her knees. and strained him tight, and 
implored iim, with head thrown back, and little clutching 
hands and eloquent eyes. 

Ab! it is bard to resist the voice and look and clinging of a 
man’s own flesh and blood. Children are so strong—upon 


their knees: their dear faces, bright copies of our own, are just | 


the height of our hearts then. 


The old man was s red, was almost melted. “Give mea | 
moment to think,” said he in abroken voice. ‘‘This blow takes 


away.”’ | 
len rose and laid her head upon her father’s shoulder, and © 


still pleaded for her love by her soft touch and her tears that 
now flowed freely. 


taddér a soul goes down; but you are invited to beHevé that I |_ He turned to Penfold with all the di nity of age and station: 


paped from innocence into a filthy felony, and then’ jumped 
again none the worse. and was a gardetier that fought for 
his employer, and a lover that controlled his on. It isa 


“Mr. Penfold,” said he, with grave politeness, “after what my | 
daughter has said, I must treat you as a man of honor, or! | 


must insuliher. Well then, I expect you to show me you are 


He. lie that ought not to take in a ebiid. t prejndice de~ | what she thinks you, and are not what a court of justice has 


grades a man below the level of a child. Ill gay no more: | 
@ man as ever breathed, and the place, where we stand, is | 
ne, forI made it. Leave it and me this moment.- Go to 
England, and leave ne where the animals, more reasonable'than 


e same ship with any man, nor any woman either, who can ' 
look me in the face, and take me for a felon.” este. raf 
He swelled and towered with the just of an honest 
man driven to bay; and his eye shot back lightning. He was 


@lef cowerodl; but her spirited old father turned red, and 


you insolent vagabond. Follow me this instant Helen!” 
And he marched out of the cavern in a fury. | 
But, instead of following him, Helen stood stock-still and 
cowered, and cowered till she seemed sinking forward to the 
und, and she got bold of Robert Penfold’s band, and kissed 
t, and moaned over it. 
“Martyr! Martyr!” she whispered, and still kissed his hand, 


“Martyr! Martyr! Every word is trne—true 


surprised hy General Rolleston, who came’ back, astonished at 
aughter not following him. Judge of his amazement now. 


“Tt means that he has spoken the truth, and that Ishalf imi- 

tate him, He is my martyr, and my love. When ‘others cast 
on you, then it is time for me'to show my heart, James : 

ton, I love you for your madness, and your dévotion to her, 


l, I love you for all that bas passed between us, 
What can any other man be to me?’—or woman | 
most of Tlové rou Robert Penfold—my hero and my mat 
tyr. When I am told to your face that you are a felon, then to 
our faceI say you are my idol, my hero, and my martyr. | 
ye! the word is too fame, too common. 1 worship you; I }' 
adore you. How beautifal you are when you aré-angry. 
Hew noble you are now you forgive me; for you do forgive } 
me, Robert; must, you shall. No; you will not send your 
ray from you, for her one fault’ so soon repented, 
Show me you forgive me: show me you love meé still, almost as 
muoh asIloveyou. He iscrying. Ob, my darling! my dar- 
ling!’ And she was round his neck in a moment, with tears 


= 


Ask yourself whether they were returned. 


Sarge oy you. Sir, this young lady is engaged with her own 
é will to a gentleman, who is universally esteemed, and has 
never been accused to his face of any unworthy act. Relying 
on.her plighted word, the Wardlaw’s have fitted out a steamer 
and searched the Pacific, and found her. Can you, as a man 
of honor, ailvise her to stay here and compromise her own 
hohor inevery way? Ought she to break faith with her be. 


} trothed on aecount of vague accusations made behind his 


back?”’ 

“It was only in self-defence I accused Mr. Arthur Wardlaw,” 

said Robert Penfold. . 

General Rolleston resumed. _ 

*¥ou said just now there are accusations which soil a man. If 
you were in my , Would you let your daughter marry a 
man of honor, who bad unfortunately been guilty of a felony’” 

Robert groaned and hesitated, but he said “No.” 

Then what is to be done? She must either keep her plighted 
word, or else break it. For whom? For a gentleman whom 
she esteems and loves, but cannot marry. A leper may bes 
saint; but I would rather bury my child than marry ber tos 
leper. A convict may be a saint; but I’ll kill her with my owu 
hand sooner than she shall marry a convict: and in your bear! 


_. In this attitude, and with these words on ber lips, they were }.and cons€ience you.cannot blame me. Were you a father you 


would do the same. What then remains for her and me, but to 
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ketp faith; and what can yeu do better, than leave her, and | 
awayher everlasting esteem and her father’s gratitude’ | 


carry 
It is no use being good’by halves, or bad by halves. You must 
either be a selfish villain, and urge her to abandon al! shame 
and'live here on this island with you forever, or you must be 4 


: brave and honest man; and bow { a parting that is inevitable. 
had only seen at a distance. Ab! that ‘was love. |'Consider, sir; ey eloquence and her pity have betrayed this 


young lady into a confession that separates you. Her enforced 


residence with you has been innocent. It would be inno | 


1 cent no er, now she has been so mad as to own she loves | 


you. “And I tell you frankly, ifvafter that confession, you insist 


on going on board the steamer with her, I must take you; bu 
manity oa it; but if Ido,I shall hand you over to the 
law as # convict escaped before hia time. Perhaps I ought 
do so as it is; but that is not certain. I don’t know to what 
oouatry this island belongs; I may have no right to eapture 
in strange dominions; but an English ship is England—and i! 


you set foot on the &pringbok you are lost. Now then, youare 


a man of meee see love my child truly, and not selfishly;— 
you have behaved nobly until to-day; go one step farther on (he 
righ@road: call worldly honor, and the God whose vows you 
haye taken, sir to your aid, and do your duty,”’ 
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ANNNE, QUEEN OF RICHARD III 


“Qh, man! man!’ cried Robert Penfold, “you ask 
me than flesh and blood can bear. - What / 


more of 


shall I do?” fered by Edward the Fourth, to an who 
Helen replied, calmly: ‘Take my hand, and let us die to- 
gether, since we cannel live together ‘with honor.’” -| should bring Edward, called Prince of tothe 
General Rolleston growned, ‘‘For this, then, I have tra- ught his prisoner to the royal head of the’. { 
vorsed one ocean, and searched another, and found my ohlid. faction. 
I am nothing to her—nothing. Ob, who would be a father!”’ Edward, struck with the noble presence of 


He sat down oppressed with shame and grief, and bowed his , 


stately head in manly but pathetic silence. 

. 4 papa! papal” cried Helen, “forgive your ungrateful 
child!” And she kneeled and sobbed, with her fore on bis 
knees. 

Then Robert Penfold, in the midst of his own agony, found 
room in that great suffering heart of his for pity, e knelt 
down himself, and prayed for help in this bitter trial. He rose 
haggard with the struggle, but languid and resigned, like one 
whose death-warrant has been read. 

“Sir,” said he, “there is bat one way, You must take her . 
home; and I shall stay here.” ae 

‘Leave you all alone on this island!’’ said Helen. “Never! 
If you | here, I shall stay to comfort you.” , 

“I decline that offer. I am beyond the reach.of comfort.’’ 

“Think what you do, Robert,’’ said Helen, with unnatural 
calmness. “If you have no pify on yonrself, have pity on us, 
Would you rob me of the very life you have taken such pains 
to save? poor father will carry nothing to d but 
my dead body. Long before we reach that country I loved so 
well, and now hate it for its stu ag | and cruelty to you, my 
soul will have flown back to this island to watch over you, 
Robert. You bid me abandon you to solitude and despair. 
Neither of you two love me half so much as I love you beth.’’ 

General Rolleston sighed deeply. “If I thonght that,’’ said 
he—then in a faint voice, “my own co fails me now. ~_ 
look into my heart, and I see my child’s life is dearer to me 
than all the world. She was dying, they say. Suppose I seqd/ 
Moreland to the Continent for a clergyman, and marry yon. 
Then you can live on this island forever. Only you-must let 
me live here too, for I could never show | face —_ Ap 
England «fter acting so dishonorably, It will be am ig th 
my of a life passed in honor; but I suppose it will not.be for 
long. Shame can kill as quickly as disappointed love.”’ 

‘Robert! Robert!” o Helen in agony. 

The martyr saw that he was master of the situation, and 
must be either base or very noble—there was no middle. way. 
He or his head on his hands, and thought with all h 
might. | 

“Hush!” said Helen: “he is wiser than we are. Let him 
speak.” 


ANNE, QUEEN OF RICHARD THE THIRD. 


All who have witnessed the performance of Ma- 
dame Scheller as Queen Anne in Richard the Third, : 
at our theatre, as well as all lovers of history, will be. 
interested in the following particulars respecting the 
life of Queen Anne. It is worth reading if only ‘to 
learn how near Shakespeare’s Richard IIT is to the 
facts of history. Splendid as was the great poet as a 
dramatist, it willbe seen that the prejudices of his 
time against Richard are considerably interwoven with 
the dramatic story: 


This unfortunate lady was the daughter of the 
great Earl of Warwick, surnamed the “king-maker.”’ 
Previous to her marriage with Richard the Third, the~ 
Lady Anne of Warwick was the’ wife of Hdward, 
Prince of Wales, son of the lamb-like Henry the Sixth, 
and his heroic consort, Margaret, the lioness of 
Anjou. 

This Prince of Wales, her husband, was killed, or 
rather murdered, by Edward the Fourth, intmediately 
after the crushing defeat of the Lancastrian party at ‘ 
Tewkesbury. The Prince of Wales, who had fought 


I say? 


tof Lancaster. 


lin the assassination of her first husband, 7 


right to the throne, surrendered himself te Sir Richard 
Crofts, by the reward of 100J. a-year 


Ki 

the e of Wales, whe was ‘‘a well-featured young 
mtleman, of almost feminine beauty,’ demanded of . 

fim “How he durst so resumptuously enter his realm, 

with banners against him?” 
recover my 

plied the Prince. 


Upon 
and trelpless captive on the face with his gauntlet. 


the tyrant 
inflicted b 
believed. 


the royal assassins, spot 

to have been buried is marked by a small 
unadorned slab of gfay marble, in the Abbey Church 
of Tewkesbury. 
dered Prince’s brother-in-law, George, Duke of Glar- 
ence, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
the Third, and Lords Dorset and Hastings..- 


This atrocious murder took 
May, 1471, so that Anne of 


lace on the 15th of 
arwick, Princess -of 
Wales, became a widow at the early age of seventeen, 


her. 

Her second husband, the royal hunchbaek, was her 
second ‘¢ousin. They had been intimate fro 
childhood, and from a very enrly — had been 
taught to.look upon themselves as i 
other. But when the great Earl of Warwick quarrel- 
led with the House of York, because of the infamous 


off, and the kane Aone of Warwick was given.to Ba- 
ward, Prince:of Wales, the heir and hope of the House: 


But it is said that Anne, though compelled to give 
a polite reception to the attentions of Richard; always | 
‘disliked him. This dislike, owing to the he took — 


a passion of intense hatred. When, therefore, upon 
her becoming a widow, she found that’ her ill-favored 
was again in paral of her, she @-vari- 
ety of stratagems and disguises to elude his search. 
One of these attempts of th r 

‘escape her detested suitor, is thus related by the 
tinuator:of the “Croyland'Chronicle:”» 
' “Richard, Duke of Gloucester, wished to discover 


cor 


der to marry her. This was much disapproved b 
his brother, the Duke of Clarenoe, who Ma not wish | 
to divide his wife’s inheritance. 


iseo her in the disguise of a cook-maid in-the © 
city of London, and he immediately transferred her to, 
the sanctuary of St. Martin-le-Grand.”’ “Soon after, 
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